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their great leader mounted the high place of 
kingly command, they could realize that not 
thus can nations work out their real salvation. 
The Protector, whose strong hand controlled 
the contending spirits of this day of fresh life 
and aspiration, must also be called to render 
an account of his stewardship, and the new- 
found liberties of England, won by the sword, 
sink into ruin. The vanity of war is mani- 
fest, and when the apostolic voices of Fox 
and Penn and their co-workers were heard in 
the land, the worn ard weary soldier of the 
Commonwealth was glad to cast aside both 
sword and shield and enlist under the banner 
of the Prince of Peace. Not carnal but spir- 
itual were to be the weapons of this new war- 
fare. Certainly, according to the Evangelist 
Matthew (x, 34), the Blessed One declared 
himself as not coming to bring peace on earth 
but a sword. They understood the Master as 
warning those who were ready to give in their 
allegiance to the sublime doctrines which he 
proclaimed, that they would be sure to lead 
them in the way of the cross, and not to ease 


avoided by every effort toward soothing angry 
passions, toward removing grievances, toward 
) raising the standard of real Christianity which 
bears ever the holy legend: “ Peace on earth 
and good will towards men.” 

Our own Church took an early and positive 
stand against the war spirit as utterly incon- 
sistent with true Christianity, and bore con- 
stant and faithful testimony against wars and 
fightings ; our fathers declining to unite with 
any in warlike measures either offensive or 
defensive. They trusted they might be able, 
convincingly to demonstrate themselves to be 
— subjects of the Messiah’s peaceful reign, and 

80 be instrumental in promoting the kingdom 
ofGod on earth. Like the prophet of ancient 
Israel, they looked for the coming of the 
blessed day when “the earth shall be full of 
the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea;” and its inhabitants “learn 
war no more.” 

Some of these founders of our Society had 
rk & been Oliver Cromwell’s Ironsides, and had 
ss fought the Cavaliers on many a terrific battle- 
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and worldly honor. “He that taketh not 
his cross, and followeth after me, is not worthy 
of }me. He that findeth his life shall lose it ; 
and he that loseth his life for my sake shall 
find it.” That the Christ was not here calling 
men to any carnal efforts in his behalf is quite 
certain from the firm conviction of all the 
early Church, that no Christian could under 
any circumstance be a soldier and keep the 
faith. This can be proved by such abundant 
Scripture testimony, and such a cloud of wit- 
nesses from the early Christian Fathers may 
be cited that it seems wonderful that any 
organized body claiming to be a Christian 
Church could come to any other conclusion 
on this subject than did the Society of Friends. 

Yet many writers have assumed to have 
found in the Christian Scriptures arguments 
in support of war. They have been com- 
pelled to have recourse to very equivocal and 
far-fetched arguments. Says Dymond: “Gro- 
tius adduces a passage which he says is a lead- 
ing point of evidence, to show that the right 
of war jis not taken away by the law of the 

ospel.” And what is this leading evidence? 

hat Paul, in writing to Timothy, exhorts 
that prayer should be made “for kings!” 
Another evidence which this great man ad- 
duces is, that Paul suffered himself to be pro- 
tected on his journey by a guard of soldiers, 
without hinting any disapprobation of repel- 
ling force by force. But how does Grotius 
know that Paul did not hint this? And who 
can imagine that to suffer himself to be 
guarded by a military escort, in the appoint- 
ment of which he had no control, was to ap- 
prove war? 

Milton in his “Christian Doctrine” does his 
best to find Scripture support for war, and 
cites thirty-nine passages, thirty-eight of 
which are from che Hebrew Scriptures, and 
the one from the Christian is taken from 
Luke’s Gospel (xiv, 31). Jesus has been 
teaching his doctrines by various illustrations 
at the house of the chief of the Pharisees in 
Jerusalem, and closes his instructions by a 
solemn warning to those who assumed to be 
his followers, to count the cost of faithful dis- 
cipleship: “ What king, going to make war 
against another king, sitteth not down first 
and consulteth whether he be able with ten 
thousand, to meet him who cometh with 
twenty thousand?” The Master was striving 
to impress upon men’s minds the solemn truth 
that the profession of such principles as he 
proclaimed, would necessitate utter self-abne- 
gation—the bearing of the cross, “the for- 
saking of all that he hath.” What shall we 
eay of Scripture arguments in behalf of war, 


when even the transcendent genius of John! gained nothing that reason and justice could 
Milton can do no better than this in citing | not have accomplished in a few hours.” . «+ 
Thus sings Charles Mackay : 


Holy Witness? 
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Yet we cannot deny that there are m 
situations in the experience of individys). 
and of nations, in which the resort to Violent 
means can scarcely be avoided. Suppose g 
man of warm affections sees his family gq.) 
posed to outrage or death at the hands of, 
ruffian, and has it in his power to rescue his 
otherwise helpless ones by taking the life of 
the enemy; how can we say that Christigy 
ethics forbids him to stretch forth his hang 
for their protection. A nation may be jy 


sore danger from the uprising in revolt of, # 


portion of its people against righteous lays 
threatening death and destruction to the lay. 
abiding. Are we ready to affirm that go 
resistance must be made to the unreagopj 
wrath of the destructive element, and that 
good government must allow anarchy to over. 
whelm it, and so sacrifice the good to the 
evil? When things come to such a crisis gy 
this, it is hard to see how the ordeal of batt 
is to be avoided. 

When things come to such a crisis? The 
war begins far anterior to the supreme hour 
when the ordeal of battle opens. It beging 
with the violation of the law of righteousnem, 
by which the strong oppress and outrage the 
weak, and there seems none to help. Eyil 
seems triumphant, and men cry “ Peace! 
Peace!” But the days come when it is seen 
that there is indeed no peace. The agony of 
war comes down like tempest upon a people 
who have dared to compromise with hideous 
wrong, and have trampled on the law of 
righteousness, until the very stones cry ouk 
War comes, not as a cause, but a consequence, 
and it comes as the wrath of God, overturning 
and desolating the earth, until at last the 
hearts of men are humbled, and they conseat 
to do the right. 

But aggressive war, such as France now 


wages against China, is only a shame and 4) 


reproach, utterly at variance with Christianity, 
So of many other wars which have afflicted 
the earth, and as they had their origin in u» 
holy ambition, and in injustice, or in an intent 
to extend and perpetuate a national sin, they 


were evil and only evil, to be utterly loathed 


and repudiated by the righteous. 

We find in the Peacemaker this emphati¢ 
testimony of Joseph H. Fowler, late U.& 
Senator from Tennessee: “In our civil war 


we buried half a million men, and mutilated | 


half a million more. For what was this 
priceless sacrifice made? It was made # 
found a nation upon the grave of humaa 
liberty. It failed in its awful purpose. Le 
us ever be grateful to the spirit of liberty 
that never goes backward. 


The wat 
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“What might be done if men were wise? 
What glorious deeds, my suffering brother ? 
Would they unite 
In love and right, 
And cease their scorn of one another? 


“Qppression’s heart might be imbued 
With kindling drops of loving kindness, 
And knowledge pour 
From shore to shore 
Light on the eyes of mental blindness. 
“ Allslavery, warfare, lies and wrongs, 
All vice and crime might die together, 
And wine and corn. 
To each man born, 
Be free as warmth in summer weather, 
“What might be done? This might be done, 
And more than this, my suffering brother, 
More than the tongue 
Ever said or sung, 
If men were wise and loved each other.” 


Tennyson, a far richer poet, foresees the 
coming time when the tumults of the nations 
will cease, 

“When the war-drum throbs no longer, and the battle- 
flag is furled 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the 

world; 

Then the common sense of most shall hold a fretful 

realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in univer- 

sal law.” 


This peace of the world, this comity of the 
peoples—foretold by prophets, and by poets 
sung—“ when nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation ; neither shall they learn war 
any more;” how can it come to the earth? 
We believe it can only come by the adoption 
of the true Christian cult by mankind. Penn- 
sylvania, in its first estate, was a beacon light 
to mankind, and the Society of Friends has, 


_on‘the whole, endeavored to maintain the 


peace principles to the utmost, though falter- 
oe 

ut we hope and believe that there is a 
time coming when war and contention shall 
cease because right shall reign. The vision 
tarrieth, but none should despair. It is evi- 
dent that true peace can only be had through 
ighteousness. It is then tlfe part of the 
friends of man to toil as best they may for 
the promotion of justice and truth by which 


. cometh peace and good will to the earth. 


In the far-off days of ancient Israel, the 
warrior king, the psalmist and minstrel of 
his people, saw the vision of the blessed time, 
and could cry with joy: “ Mercy and truth 
are met together; righteousness and peace 
have kissed each other.” But without right- 
eousness there can be no peace. 

So, too, the rapt Isaiah, in days of deep 
apprehension for his people, was favored with 

e vision of a better time to be, when “the 
work of righteousness shall be peace; and the 
effect of righteousness, quietness and assu- 
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rance forever.” Is not this the expectation 
of the pure in heart forevermore? 

In the meantime, we know of important 
cases between mighty nations in which peace- 
ful arbitration has taken the place of the 
Ordeal by Battle; but there is, as yet, no 
arbitration for the feeble peoples who are 
attacked by the strong. There can be no end 
of war till Righteousness shall prevail ; till 
“the earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord as the waters cover the sea.” 8. R. 


SS Ee 


EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS ISSUED BY 
BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING TO ITS MEM- 
BERS IN 1842. 

[Published by request. ] 
“The wisdom of this world is foolishness with God. 
1 Cor,, 3d chap., 19th verse.” 

As a religious Society we profess to have 
been called out of the prevailing maxims, 
policies and systems of the world, to a de- 
pendence on the immediate manifestation of 
Divine wisdom in ourselves. This wisdom 
leads out of all strife, contention and vio- 
Jence; under its blessed influence the mind 
is brought into a state of calm and quiet re- 
pose, in which the still small voice of Divine 
instruction is heard, and to this alone we look 
with full faith and confidence, for direction 
in all our religious duties, under a solemn 
conviction that as men and creatures, without 
it we can do nothing which shall either pro- 
mote our own progress in the knowledge of 
Divine truth, or in any degree advance the 
cause of righteousness in the world, and what- 
ever may be the avowed purpose of any 
movement to effect these ends, unless we have 
been called and qualified by the immediate 
impulses of the Holy Spirit to labor in it, we 
shall in the end accomplish no good. 

May we, therefore, beloved Friends retire 
to the Divine light within ourselves, and seek 
after that “ wisdom that is from above, which 
is first pure, then peaceable, gentle and easy 
to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, 
without partiality and without hypocrisy.” 
May we study to be quiet and mind our own 
business; and may we carefully avoid putting 
forth our hands to a work to which we have 
not been divinely called, least like one for- 
merly, we bring death upon ourselves, and 
be the means of bringing destruction upon 
others.” 

Our helm is given up to a better guidance 
than our own ; the course of events is quite 
too strong for any helmsman, and our little 
wherry is taken in tow by the ship of the 
great Admiral which knows the way, and has 
the force to draw men and states and planets 
to their good.—Emerson. ? 
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For Friends’ [atelligencer. 
OUR DISCIPLINE. 

Activity of religious thought is a marked 
feature of the present time, and it becomes us 
as Friends to be individually solicitous that 
in this movement we go not backward instead 
of forward. “ By their fruits shall ye know 
them,” said the blessed Jesus, and his teach- 
ings were emphatically applicable to life. 
“ Do unto others as ye would they should do 
unto you;” “Cease to do evil, learn to do 
well ;” “ Love your enemies,” etc. Hence we 
infer that religion is conduct, and “conduct 
is three-fourths of life.” How important 
then that our energies and those of our chil- 
dren should be directed to this subject. Over 
ourselves and each other we may, as Friends, 
exercise the most jealous care. Especially 
now does society demand that we, as a people, 
should endeavor to uphold our testimonies in 
favor of righteous living. 

It is all-important that we do not suffer 
the superficial character of much that is 
about us, to absorb the attention and divert 
it from that which is essential. Let us endea- 
vor to instil into the young mind the thought 
that sacrifice and self-denial are promotive of 
a strength of character that is important in 
the advancement of the world. When we 
depart from this line of thought, and mark 
out for adoption any dogma of the Church, 
admitting to ourselves that such and such are 
essential to true Quakerism, are we not sacri- 
ficing the corner-stone of religious freedom ; 
one on which the whole fabric is founded? 
The human mind is progressive, and the 
attainment of one age will not satisfy the 
next. 

The annals of history show a record of relig- 
ious bigotry and persecution that is appalling 
to every enlightened mind. Let us shun this 
rock, and cease to give to the world a record 

that says, Thus shalt thou believe and thus— 
Belief is a matter of individual concernment 
only, and must be apportioned to the charac- 
ter and needs of the mind that receives. Any 
attempt at interference with this light does 
not belong to true Quakerism, and should not 
be so adjudged. Let us seek in this to culti- 
vate a “toleration without limit, and a faith 
without contention.” But let us be honest 
to ourselves and no longer stand before the 
world in an attitude that we cannot live up 
to and do not sustain. E. P. C. 








Tue deepest practical convictions of our 
lives are seldom formulated with precision. 
They have been learned by experience rather 
than by logic, and we are content if we can 
give them an expression accurate enough to 
meet our daily wants. And so when we have 
to bring these convictions to bear on some 
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new question, the formula which has sufficgg 


us hitherto is very apt to lead us astray, For | 


in rough practical formulas, in the worki 
rules, if 1 may so call them, of our dajj 
spiritual life, the essential is constantly mixeg 
up with what is unimportant or even ingo, 
rect. We store our treasures of coviction jg 
earthen vessels, and the broken pipkin of gy 
obsolete formula often acquires for us the 
value of the treasure which it enshrines,— jp 
Robinson Smith. 


—_—_—_—-—<09——___—_ 


TESTIMONY OF A JEW TO JESUS, 


The following very remarkable p is 


taken from an exposition of Isaiah liii, de 
livered before the Council of the Senate of 
the University of Cambridge, (England), in 
1882, by Dr. Schiller-Szinessy, who is perhaps 
the most learned Jewish scholar living. 

“ And as for the Messiah, the usherer in of 
this Golden age: Well, the heathen hag 
four ages of the world, and so have we who 
stand on God’s revelation. But, if they com. 
menced with the Golden and finished with the 
Iron age, we on the contrary, commenced 
with the Iron and finish with the Golden age, 
We commenced with the age of Might and 
finish with the age of Right. We commenced 
with matter and we finish with the Spirit; 
we commenced with Satan and we finish 
with God. And as regards the Saviourship 
of Jesus, what have the Jews to say? I meap 
of course, the thinking, the enlightened Jews, 
the Jews who have a religion in their heart, 
the Jews whose religion does not consist in 
the mere negation of the religion of their 
neighbors: Do these Jews grudge Jesus of 
Nazareth his Saviourship? No! and a thous 
and times no! for how could they do s0? 
Surely every enlightened and pious Jew must 
see and freely acknowledge that if Jesus is 
no Saviour of those who do not believe on 
Him, He is a Saviour of those who do be 
lieve on Him. For what were the Gentiles 
before the light of Christianity rose upon 
them? Chaste lips cannot repeat what their 
own great authors write of them and their 
immorality. No one can read without a burn 
ing cheek what Seneca says of their married 
women, what Juvenal says of their men, what 
Tacitus says of their emperors, what our and 
your St. Paul, the Jew and the Christian, 
says of the moral degradation of the Roman 
converts previously to their conversion to 
moral and glorious Christianity. Of a truth! 


Jesus is a Saviour of the Gentile world, see — 


ing that ye, Gentile Christians, are the seal of 
his Saviourship in God! May then Chris 
tianity yet bring many thousands and millions 
of men to Christian worship, to the worship 


of the God first recognized and taught by. 


Israel to mankind. May Christianity make 





know! 
know! 
Him 


just a 


holy. 
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EE 
known to thejjunconverted heathen the Un-| look at us; let us not judge others harshly 


known God, the Creator of heaven and earth, 
Him who desireth His human creatures to be 
‘yst and righteous and above all, holy, even 
‘9s He Himself is just and righteous and 


hol y.” 


re 


CHARITY, 
For ourselves, we need to have the highest 


» standard possible ; no fault, no failure, to be 


tolerated as admissible in our aim or in our 
plans. But in looking at, and in judging, 
others, we have no right to employ a faultless 
standard ; no right to demand or expect per- 
fectness. If only we would bear these cor- 
relative truths always in mind, how much 
stricter we should be with ourselves; how 
much more kindly and appreciative in our 
estimates of our fellows. ‘A is not that we 
should then be faultless, but that we should 
be striving to be. It is not that we should 
see that others are more defective than our- 
selves, but that we should recognize their 
likeness to us in those very defects which are 
so obvious in their character and conduct. 
To see ourselves as we are, and our friends as 
they are, tends to give usa sympathy with 
them which would be impossible if we held 
them to the highest standard, and ourselves 
toa lower one. It isa peculiarity of every 
writer of a Bible biography, in contrast with 
an uninspired biographer, that the former 
presents his subject, hero or saint though it 
may be, with its human stains and its human 
failures just as they are ; sothat weare touched 
by its likeness to ourselves at the lower plane, if 
not at the higher ; while the latter, in pictur- 
ing his hero or saint, “is insensibly led,” as 
a sensible writer has said, “into palliating or 
explaining away his faults, and exaggerating 
his excellencies, until at last he represents him 
as an impossible monster of virtue.” How 
little help we should gain from the Psalms of 
David, if there were in them no indication 
or reflex of human weakness and human sins! 
What a gain to us there is in the gleams they 
ive of a struggling, tempted, sin-beset soul ! 
here is no danger that we shall keep our 
friends aloof from us, by appearing as 
“impossible monsters of virtue; ” but we are 
in danger of failing to realize that the very 
faults of our friends bring them nearer to us. 
“Light and shade are as necessary to a 
character as to a picture,” says Aubrey 
Stewart. Pope speaks of a character which 
is “fine by defect.” And Tennyson boldly 
adds ; 
“To me 


He is all fault who has no fault at all; 
For who loves me must have a touch of earth.” 


That touch of earth is to be seen by all who 


when we see it in them.—S. S. Times. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


Dear Epirors:—You certainly have 
taken a “new departure,” and if it implies 
that the columns of Friends’ Intelligencer are 
to be open to the free and frank discussion of 
every topic that concerns the welfare of hu- 
manity, whether that humanity be limited 
to the small body that constitutes the Society 
of Friends, or covers the whole family of 
man, your readers may give you God speed 
in the endeavor. 

The conservatism that in the past history 
of the paper allowed nothing to appear in its 
columns that was not in accordance with the 
views of its editors has in many ways abridged 
its usefulness, chiefly by making it the expo- 
nent of a certain line of thought —elevated 
and pure, it is true, but with less of every- 
day humanity in it than properly belongs to 
the family journal. 

We want to know what is transpiring 
within our own borders—and of that you 
have ina large measure kept your readers 
posted. We want also to know what are the 
questions that agitate the public mind, and 
what those amongst us capable of putting 
their opinions on paper think about these 
questions—whether in this expression they 
agree with you, yea or nay. It is for your 
readers to hear and judge. 

Doubtless there are some amongst the lat- 
ter who are hardly prepared for so much free- 
dom. I confess to a feeling, not precisely a 
shock, but very nearly akin to one, when on 
opening my paper to-day I found it contained 
another article on the political agitation. I 
am scarcely prepared to endorse the verdict 
of the Inter-Ocean quoted in the article al- 
luded to, yet from the standpoint of the wri- 
ters the showing is very much in that direc- 
tion. 

I hope henceforward you will not refuse to 
admit any honest difference of opinion, if it 
is couched in clear, dignified and appropriate 
language, and that no one will be deterred 
from offering his best thoughts on the current 
topics of the times to the columns of your 
excellent paper. 

A Constant READER. 

Bleventh month 22d, 1884, 





EsTEEMED Eprrors:—There are questions 
of deep interest concerning the general wel- 
fare of mankind before the world to-day, and 
the minds and hearts of the people of our 
particular country are greatly stirred. 

Whether it is your policy to enter upon 
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these questions, in a sincere endeavor to reach | ence to the good of others, neither of wh; euston 
the highest truth the combined wisdom of the | conditions obtains in the case referred to, “J jijitie 
best thinkers in our Society may attain, or| Though we seem to bein some confusion ig § that 8 
whether you think it wiser to be silent, I do | our temperance work because of differences gf pr c¢ 
not know. Of one thing I feel very sure: | judgment, yet we need not be discoy oping 
we ought to cultivate a charity so broad that | but labor on toward the making of sentj comit 
it can bear the widest divergence of senti-| against the use and sale of liquors, building place 
ment and judgment, providing it is sincere, | such a foundation that it will underming the ¢ 
without allowing personal feeling to arise and | house of evil built upon sand, as al] evil of ni 


must be. 
The 16th Annual Meeting of the Americay 


create alienation. . 
If we believe that our judgment is best, 


let us quietly, and it may be earnestly, give 


One may marvel at what seems the blind- 
ness, even perversity, as he may deem it, in 
another, and even question his principle, but 
he has no right to want to force another even 


Woman Suffrage Association, was held in ¢hj 


some .evils, will no doubt render them more 
thoughtful and earnest. 
It was stated truly by one speaker that 
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a reason for it, and, in a spirit of fairness, be | city this week. Its members feel that the Le 
willing to hear the view of another who may | cause of woman’s advancement is makj advit 
look at the matter from a different stand-| rapid progress. Only thirty years ago Women | if th 
point. were not admitted to high schools; now ove | wisel 
Even if we are right, as time may prove,|a hundred colleges in this country are open | they 
we still have no right to coerce the judgment | to her. There are 600 women physician, | liar 
of another. We can only live up to such | regularly graduated and practicing medicing It 
light as we may perceive. Because our) The Association is composed of both ma] pap 
convictions are strong we cannot demand that | and women. The president for the enguj plac 
other people shall accept them. year being W. D. F., a son of one of oar ow | 0 f 
Truth can only advance by each individual | ministers. His opening speech was listen | We 
being true to himself, even if he be mistaken. | to by a large and attentive audience, com § We 
We all learn by our mistakes. It is nature’s | posed of many of our best and wisest thinkey | of 0 
method of instruction. If fire burns us once | and workers, and we rejoiced to see him wilk | bee 
we have learned a lesson. We should influ- | ing to espouse a cause still unpopular witha | hus 
ence each other, if we can rightly, but a| large proportion of people, because he wy | abl 
forced judgment is not a free judgment, and | convinced of the rightfulness of the cange a li 
can only be used with minors and irrespon- His arguments were logical and convinei we 
sible people. He placed the question upon the simple } rig 
I have been led to these observations by | ground of justice. “Governments deri “A 
the’present condition of the temperance ques- | their powers from the consent of the governed, 
tion. There has been a serious difference of | each individual should be free to express hig ( 
judgment, as we all know, and although it|or her choice as to how and by whom 
was a question of methods, rather than a dif- | will be governed. No matter how they 
ference upon the main question, it behooves | vote, or what the result may be. That should 
us all to be willing that each should follow | not enter into the question. If it is a matterof 
his convictions. If he is mistaken, he will | justice to enfranchise women, the results mug § 18 
no doubt come to see it; if he is right, “ Wis-| be right eventually, as “it is always safe re 
dom is justified of her children.” I think | do right.’ ci 
there is truth in the following lines: “It is often questioned,” he said, “ whether W 
“What seemeth right I'll do, women would vote if they could, but there ig } 
With hope and courage too; nothing compulsory about voting now, neither P 
And if results shall show will there be when women have the ballot, 
see sight I Aid ast buow, only those who do feel an interest in gover h 
ca taneiee ems mental. affairs, and desire to express it, will | £ 
have the opportunity.” d 
No harm that may come through a mis-| It is often argued that women are repre 2 2 
taken judgment can be so great as being un- | sented by their husbands, but in one of our d 
true to our convictions. tno one judge} States there are 66,000 more women than ( 
another; to his own master each must stand | men. The fact of women having increased § ‘ 
or fall. responsibility, and the ability to help correct § 


to do right, if he is of sound mind, but to 
endeavor to convince the judgment. There 
may be cases where one may need to be re- 
strained from injuring another, but that is 
where there is malicious intent, or indiffer- 


“bribery and wire-pulling and scheming were 
not politics.” Politics is defined as “the 
science of government,” and is a noble science, 
worthy of the highest and best thought that 
can be brought to it. And though we of the 


past regime, accustomed to the old duties and 
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eustoms, may shrink from increased responsi- | in, to the Monthly Meeting, after the death 
" pilities and mew ways, yet let us remember | of her sister, to be used in continuing her 
that'a new generation of women, educated in | own practice of giving small sums to aid de- 
oor colleges, with abilities and powers devel- | serving people. 
oping of which we have hardly dreamed, are 
coming upon the stage of action to take our| FFirst-day, 23d, Nathaniel Richardson, of 
aces. With new opportunities, admitted to | Byberry, was at West Philadelphia in the 
the confidence and esteem and companionship | morning, at Spruce street in the afternoon, 
of noble, wise, broad-minded and just men, | and Race street in the evening. 
what may not their combined wisdom and 
knowledge, working head and heart together,| A private letter from a Friend in Easton, 
be able to accomplish. Md., says: “Our meetings continue to be 
Let the daughters be called, as Whittier | well attended, and a renewed interest mani- 
advises, into the councils, even of the nation, | fested, which has been increased lately by 
men | if they are qualified. Queens have reigned | the visit of several Friends appointed by 
Ove | wisely, almost without exception, and even if} Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, who met with 
pen f they have not, the failure has not been pecu- | us on our last Monthly Meeting day. Many 
liar to them. of our members were led to express them. 
It may be said why all this in a Friends’ | selves with freedom, and an individual inte- 
paper, the organ of a Society that has always | rest was awakened in the perpetuation of our 
placed women on an equal basis? So it has, | principles. I can say for myself, the longer 
go far as it was in the power of its members. | [ live to see the excitements that pervade our 
We have no grievance against our Society. | land, the more closely I draw to those pure, 
We have had large advantage over the women | peaceable doctrines as taught by Friends— 
of other denominations. But because we have | and our little Meeting seems a quiet place of 
been justly treated by our own fathers and | refuge from all controversies and vexed ques- 
husbands and brothers, so far as they were | tions that separate those whose principles are 
able, we are in duty bound to help others to| not founded on peace, temperance, justice 
alike freedom and to a greater also so far as | and good-will towards all men. 
we may, trusting the future, knowing that| The young Methodist minister, who spoke 
ight measures must produce right results.|so acceptably at our Commemorative Meet- 
A good tree must bring forth good fruit.” | ing in the Eighth month, resigned his posi- 
Cordially, H.A.P. | tion in the Church soon after and I under- 














Chicago, Eleventh mo. 21st, 1884. stand has accepted a place on the editorial 
staff of a New York paper. 
LOCAL INFORMATION. We are always interested in Friends’ In- 





telligencer, and I encourage our Friends to 
At Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, held | subscribe, and hope they will soon feel the 
19th inst., the committee previously appointed | importance of it. 

reported several proposed alterations of dis-| Our First-day school was closed on the first 
cipline, mostly in reference to marriage ;|of the Eleventh month, to be opened again 
which, after some consideration, were directed | on the first of Fourth month of next year. 
to'be printed for the perusal of members| The attendance was very good, and many 
preparatory to further action next month. never missed a First-day during the entire 
arles M. Biddle and William C. Smyth } session. 

had examined the accounts of Edward 
Hoopes, Thomas Walter and J. M. Truman,| How muc8 easier it is to see defects, than 
Jr., trustees under the will of Phebe Smith, | to see beauties, in anything at which we look. 
and found them correct. On the recommen- | No art-education is requisite to the perceiving 
dation of members of the Monthly Meeting, 54 | of a broken arm or nose, on an ancient Gre- 
orders had been drawn for small sums in aid | cian statue, or of the weather-stains on its 
of worthy poor persons, not Friends, in the| marble surface; but it does require a trained 
regate $205.25. Phebe Smith was the|eye and a cultivated taste, to recognize the 
widow of Nathan Allen Smith, an approved | lines of beauty, and the tokens of power, in 
minister in Philadelphia. She and her sis-|a discolored and a battered fragment of a 
ter, Sarah Pearson, had carried on the dry | masterwork of art. And so it is in the read- 
goods business on Cherry street above Sev-| ing of a book, or in the observing of a char- 
enth, and later on Seventh street below Race, | acter: the ability to perceive that which is 
where she died, and had acquired a compe- | worthy, and that which is admirable, is higher 
tency. Having, by the business troubles of| and rarer than the ability to perceive errors 
others, lost a large part of her estate, she| and flaws. . . . Let him who would have 
left what remained, the dwelling they lived | the credit of superior ability, be careful not 
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a sure mark of inferiority. 


lence. 
standard ?—S. S. Times. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
| PHILAD’A, ELEVENTH MO. 29th, 1884. 


Martua ScHorFIeED asks Friends to for- 
ward to Schofield Normal and Industrial 
School, Aiken, South Carolina, or to Amos Hil- 
born & Co.,21 North Tenth street, to beshipped 
to her, all they can spare or give in the way 
of anti-slavery books and papers, or any good 
reading matter, as well as all sized pieces of 
cloth, calico, muslin, such as go into rag-bags 
here, to be used in making quilts and mend- 
ing clothes for the needy, also dishes, pots, 
pans, or any housekeeping articles, to help 
furnish thé boarding department. The school 
will pay all freight, shipped via Charleston 


by Clyde line. 





Tue PrinteD Worp.—As civilization ad- 
vances and we so quickly enter into the vari- 


ous conditions it unfolds, we do not fully 
realize or value the power it brings. Espe- 


cially is this the case as regards the printed 
word, and the ability to read and under- 
stand it. Its power is so vast, so important, 


that the mind can hardly rise to a conception 


of it, else there would be a greater feeling of 
responsibility in so freely issuing the words 


that are to bring uplifting, or the reverse, to 
the countless millions, who drink in with 
such eagerness that which is distilled through 
the agency of the printing press. 

During the excitement of any great con- 
flict, as through that which our own favored 
land has just passed, it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that when great contending parties are 
seeking so earnestly to win a contested point, 
that calmness and good judgment will prevail ; 
but when the contest is over and the results 
are known, then is the time for the well- 
balanced mind to give evidence that it can be 
heroic under defeat, or generous if successful ; 
and leaders on either side cannot too carefully 
weigh the words that are to soothe or rankle ; 
to elevate or degrade the manliness of the 
many who blindly follow. 
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to criticise or condemn too freely ; for that is 

‘ he power to 
point out beauty and worth, where others 
would pass it by, is, in itself, a proof of excel- 
Why cannot all aim at that higher 


We all need to be watchful, even Unto 
prayer, lest in our eagerness to proclaim wha 
to us seems to be a truth, we send it forth to 


press should be fearless, but courage has beey 
called a “holiday virtue, mildness, tend, 
ness and good nature being the bread of map. 
kind, the staff of life:” 





Taree Vistrs TO AMERICA. By Enily 
Faithful. Fowler & Wells Co., New York, 
—We are much pleased with this frank, sep. 
sible book, which is from the pen of an ap 
preciative and experienced woman, who has 
examined carefully and repeatedly the ingtj. 
tutions and the civilization which she eritj. 
cizes. She sees many signs of healthful pm. 
gress in the characteristics of our crude ney 
world, and takes great interest in the inye. 
tigation of the ways and means of getting a 
living, which women have here found out 
and successfully practiced. 


She has no reproaches for any of the 
courageous women who have seized on such 
work as they believed themselves able to do 
worthily. Emily Faithful remarks: “ Al] 
who have studied the painful problem of 
women’s work know that some of the hard. 
est and worst paid work in this weary world 
falls to their lot. There is a story told of 
a Massachusetts School,Committee, who actu- 
ally in their printed report, in allusion tos 
certain appointment, observed, ‘As this place 
offers neither honor nor profit, we do not see 
why it should not be filled by a woman.” 
We must hope there is some mistake in 
regard to this. In our own country, as well 
as in England, women are now treated with 
more consideration and justice than was 
once the case, and there is very good hope 
for the future; while it must be admitted 
that the compensation for women’s work is 
still less, considerably, than for men’s work 
of the same degree of excellence. This is 
one of the inequalities of life which, it is 
believed by many, the franchise may adjust, 


Emily Faithful reminds us that whea 
Harriet Martineau visited America, in 1840, 
she found only seven occupations open to 
women. 


there are nearly three hundred branches of 


hurt or to harm. In times of danger th } 





To-day, in Massachusetts alone, 
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industry by which women can earn from 
one hundred to three thousand dollars a 
year. The ten years between the first and 
second trips of the author (1872-1882) have 
prought about marked changes. The type- 
writer and the telephone now give hundreds 
of women throughout the States remunera- 
tive work, and many artistic occupations 
have also been developed. But a great num- 
ber of women are to-day eagerly searching 
for some occupation by means of which 
they may support themselves without loss of 
dignity. Domestic service, for some unex- 
plainable cause, is not honored as it de- 
serves, and women of intellect and culture 
shrink from it with inexpressible dread, 
from the reasonable fear of losing social status. 


Our author remarks that we do not hear 
people insistsng that clergymen’s and phy- 
sicians’ sons who do not readily see a way 
to a satisfactory maintenance should seek 
employment as valets, footmen and butlers. 
Caste distinctions are not justifiable in our 
age and country, perhaps, but are just as 
real for women as for men. But we may 
reply that a large body of the students of 
our most honored institutions of learning 
have for many years been willing to serve 
as hotel waiters and hop-pickers during the 
summer vacation, feeling satisfied that paid 
labor does not degrade a man, nor bar his 
way to the loftiest position attainable to the 
American citizen. 

Social status has been in our country a 
much more serious bar to women than to 
men as regards their efforts to extricate them- 
selves from the difficulties of poverty. Here 
Emily Faithful has some very good sugges- 
tions to offer. “ Parents must not ignore the 
contingencies which await their daughters, 
and must send them forth into the battle of 
life fully armed and equipped for the fray. 
A considerable change will take place when 
this is done, in the kind of employment of- 
fered to ladies.” 


During the ten years interval between 
1872 and 1882 she found a sad gap in what 
she calls the “aristocracy of letters ””"—Pres- 
eott, George Ticknor, Theodore Parker, Dr. 
Channing, Emerson, James T. Fields and 
Longfellow having been gathered. 
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She adds: “Time, however, had dealt 


gently with John Greenleaf Whittier. I 
found him celebrating his seventy-fifth anni- 
versary in 1882. The evening I lectured at 
Tremont Temple he sent me a kindly mes- 
sage: ‘The night air kept him at home,’ 
he said, ‘but he was with me in spirit.’ On 
his birthday, in his pleasant rooms in the 
Hotel Winthrop, overlooking Bowdoin street, 
sat the venerable old man, with a mass of 
snow-white hair rising aboye a towering 
forehead, surrounded by tokens of affection- 
ate esteem sent from far and near. . . 


“And ‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast 


Table,’ dear old Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
had still a welcome for me. 
found him the center of the wit and humor 
passing round the circle. 
is as rich as ever in vigor and delicious 
whimsicality. If his individuality is acknow- 
ledged in his writings, how much more is it 
felt by those who are brought within the 
magic circle of his personal influence ? 


As of old, I 


His conversation 


“At the New England Club, Julia Ward 


Howe introduced me to the leading women 
in various reform movements. This club was 
formed, not merely to secure a central place 
of meeting, but with the hope that from per- 
sonal contact with each other women might 


learn that much-needed lesson, to be more - 
“ 


and generous to their own sex.” . . 


think Julia Ward Howe is one of the best 
drawing-room speakers in America. She is 
a woman of great culture; and, if her speeches 
perhaps lack the terseness which character- 
izes the use of plain Saxon, they are full of 
thought and very marvels of polish. She is 
one of those brave women 


* Who to herself is true, , 
And what she dare to dream of, dares to do.’’ 


We forbear to give further extracts, merely 
assuring our readers that they will enjoy this 
frank, genial, thoughtful book, by a noble 
woman. 





Frrenps’ ALMANAC OF 1885.—This work, 
so well known to Friends, is now ready for 
circulation. It contains an account of the 
times and places of holding the meetings of 
Friends on the continent of America. 

The astronomical calculations are for the 
fortieth degree of north latitude, and are 
adapted to the meridians of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Cincinnati. It ought 
to have the support of Friends. 

There are two editions, the larger one, and 
the pocket edition, both containing the account 
of meetings and the same astronomical calcu- 
lations. 
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MARRIED. 


LYTLE—JACKSON.—On Eleventh mo. 
19th, 1884, by Friends’ ceremony, William H. 
Lytle, of Baltimore, and Caroline, daughter of 
William Jackson, of Philadelphia. 


ee A 2 ER AOE A ATT 
DEATHS. 


BARNARD.—On Tenth mo. 5th, 1884, at 
the residence of his son, James T. Barnard, 
Pusey Barnard, in the 75th year of his age; a 
member, and for many years an elder of Sads- 
bury Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


CANBY.—On Second-day, Eleventh mo. 
17th, 1884, Esther Bailey, wife of Thomas Y. 
Canby, in the 77th year of ler age; a beloved 
member and minister of Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting, Md. 


MEAD.—On Eighth mo. Ist, 1884, at his 
residence, near Lloydsville, Belmont co., O., 
Joseph Mead, in his 74th year. 

The deceased had been afflicted for several 
years with softening of the brain. He was a 
prominent minister in the Society of Friends. 


ROBERTS.—On Eleventh mo. 8th, 1884, at 
the residence of her son-in-law, Chas. Haynes, 
Elizabeth Roberts, in the 84th year of herage; 
a member of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting 
Indiana, and for many years a recommende 
minister. 


THOMPSON.—On Eleventh mo. 20th, 1884, 
at the residence of her brother-in-law, Caleb 
Marshall, in Philadelphia, Sarah Thompson, 
in her 73d year. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

“ Righteousness exalteth a nation: but sin is a re- 
proach toany people.” Proy. xiv. 34. 

Attention has been called by recent articles 
in Friends’ Intelligencer to the relation which 
members of the Society of Friends should 
bear to the civil government, and to their 
duties as citizens interested in the selection of 
suitable persons to frame and to execute the 
laws under which we must live. 

It is to be presumed that Friends, like 
members of other religious organizations, will 
continue to be divided in sentiment in 
reference to political action, as they have 
always been, and it would not seem to be 
within the province of this Journal to call 
them to account for exercising this liberty. 

“ Plainness of Speech,” (see last number of 
Friends’ Intelligencer), applied in this 
particular place and manner must have been 
a surprise to many devoted and conscientious 
Friends, concerned to be found engaged in 
the full exercise of their duty, according to 
the light of Truth as manifested to their 
understanding. 

The Friend cannot stoop to political wire 
pulling, or manipulating for availability, or 
choosing among evils, without degrading his 
influence as an exponent of great principles. 


Emerson says “wherever the polarities 
meet, wherever the fresh moral sentiment, 
the instinct of freedom and duty, come jp 
direct opposition to fossil conservatism and 
thirst for gain, the spark will pass.” 

When any political party, from extended 
possession of power, or from any other cause 
neglects to regard the best moral sentiment 
of its constituency, and descends to affiliation 
and co-operation with the baser sort in order 
to secure their influence for party purposes, 
the upper elements will express themselves, 
as does the summer lightning for the clearing 
of the atmosphere. 

If both the great political parties of this 
country are fairly chargeable to day with 
neglecting to protect the interests, and to pro- 
vide for the education of the freed people of 
the South, with disregarding the voice of the 
Temperance reformation, because forsooth 
they cannot afford to loose the influence and 
wealth of the saloon interest, should con- 


cerned Friends be censured for obeying the . 


call “Come out from among them and be ye 
separate.” 

Can Friends be expected to engage willingly 
and without protest in a partnership with the 
Government for securing revenue from licens- 
ing the prosecution of a business that the 
discipline of our Religious Society makes a 
disownable offense for them to be engaged 
in?” 

When a political party is formed for the 


prohibition of the liquor traffic, presenting a - 


pelea, asking for elegislation, that is be- 
ieved to be for the best interest of the people, 
in harmony with the Christian principles and 
testimonies we profess; and for the protec- 


tion of the weak and inexperienced from the . 


dangers that surround them; then may not 
the true Friend avail himself of the op- 
portunity to join this party? 

In thus casting the influence of his vote in 
favor of morality, law. and order the Friend 
is not anxious about immediate success, but 
having sown the good seed, he feels sure that 
“in due season we shall reap, if we faint not.” 
Neither does he necessarily undervalue his 
high profession of the sufficiency of Divine 
Grace to bring salvation to those who are 
willing to be governed thereby. 

We realizing that the law, though it never 
makes the comer thereunto perfect as pertain- 
ing to the conscience; is yet needful in the 
present state of society asa terror to evil 
doers and a praise to them that do well. 

The primary endeavor among ourselves 
should be to maintain the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace, which can only be at- 
tained by the fullest freedom of individual 
conscience. 


11th mo. 24th. SAMUEL 8S. AsH. 
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YIELDING TO MOODS. 


The moods to which we yield are always 
the darker ones. The morose, the cynical, 
the desponding moods dominate us, freezing 
us with their coldness, or spurring us to 
frenzy ; while the healthful, happy, cheery 
moods never assert themselves at all. We 
need not resist them. Weare simply bathed 
in them; float on their calm current as a 
swimmer on the summer waves; mount on 
them as a bird beating upward rises to heights 
of purer ether. 

Nobody is conscious of being overcome by 


cheerfulness ; many a person is drearily de-. 


spotized by depression, and very much 
ashamed that he cannot exorcise the demon 
which haunts him, or drive it hence by an 
effort of the will. 

No stanza of Lowell’s is more familiar than 
that deeply sad one, which springs to the 
lips so readily, and is accepted by many of us 
as an expression of experience : 

“We too have autumns when our leaves 

Drop loosely through the dampened air, 


When all our good seems bound in sheaves, 
And we stand reaped and bare,”’ 


Like a chill frost the sentiment steals over 
us, its half-truth assuming undue proportions, 
while we forget past days of fertility and 

rowth, and doubt coming days of beauty and 
joy, in the bitterness of some present mood of 
sorrow or disappointment. It would make 
less difference about us and our moods if we 
were not so subtly linked to others. In the 
household, as nowhere else, the transient 
moods of the several members act directly 
upon the happiness of the whole circle. 

That cannot be a perfect home, doing the 
work and affording the refuge which a home 
is bound to do and offer, in which any person 
is habitually moody. A capricious, exacting, 
fault-finding father, of whom the children are 
afraid, who is never satisfied and always 


_ critical, diffuses an atmosphere of blackness 


over a family, of which the occasional dark 
days we all remember are only faintly typical. 

A morbid, selfish, scolding mother, whose 
“continual dropping” is an incessant ex- 
asperation to the temper and nerves of every- 
body around her, is the most successful 
modern imitator of the bad fairies of our 
childhood. Beneath her frown all the home 
flowers wither, and the pearls of conversation 
are changed to hateful things, venomous and 
spiteful. 

A petulant, spoiled child, or a grim and 
desponding servant, can do a great deal in 
the wet-blanket line; but father or mother, 
having the larger influence and the more im- 
mediate responsibility, may each of them 
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blight the plants of daily pleasure at the root. 
Alas that this they so often do! 

The genesis of our lower moods may be dis- 
covered without much search. Indigestion, 
ill health, lack of sufficient sleep, and, lying 
back of these, our national sin of overwork, 
and our human-nature sin of over-anxiety, 
account for much of our despondency. = Liv- 
ing beyond our means, assuming a style which 
the income does not justify, buying pretty 
things which we cannot easily pay for, lavish 
outlay to keep up appearances—these and 
kindred causes make the heads of a family 
frequently bitter and severe. They are so 
worried that they cannot be cheerful, and 
their daintily set table is served with a sauce 
of unkind speech which mars the flavor of 
every dish. 

A great deal of depression is due, too, to 
the fact that men and women live in practical 
scorn of God’s promises. They go through 
a daily form of prayer, but they neglect to 
lean on the sure word, “ As thy days shall 
thy strength be.” Not in constant strain, not 
in wearying routine, not in lack of recreation, 
are we to find the reason of our sense of dull- 
ness and discouragement, but in this pitiful 
dependence upon ourselves only, when the 
everlasting arms are held wide for our help. 
Those who have tested the thing in their 
daily lives know, beyond a peradventure, 
that there is in human experience the possi- 
bility of dwelling in perfect peace. . . . . 

Let us not distrust gayety. The “ leal, 
light heart” is a splendid gift of God. “A 
merry heart is a continual feast.” Innocent 
fun at home should not merely be tolerated ; 
it should be planned for. Some houses settle 
down into a round of sober and respectable 
dullness, which drives young people out of 
them in search of diversion, and which is 
pleasing neither to God nor man. The Father 
who has made the earth so beautiful, filling it 
with color, bloom, and song, has put no pre- 
mium on acerbity and mere solemnity. He 
chides our thankless moods, and bids us re- 
joice evermore. And most of us, though, 
like the Psalmist, we may have said in our 
haste, “I am cut off from before thine eyes,” 
yet when we sit down to make up our account 
with God, the acknowledgment must be, 
“Blessed be the Lord, for He hath showed 
me His marvelous kindness in a strong city.” 
— Christian Union. 

Tue highest point of Malta is seven hun- 
dred and fifty feet above sea level. There are 
not many trees visible excepting in the walled- 
in gardens of the wealthy Maltese; but, in 
such enclosures, oranges, lemons, figs, pome- 
granates, and dry apples flourish. The po- 
tatoes raised in the island are of the best, and 
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its string beans, peas, and beets are not sur- 
passed anywhere. Olives do well here and 
row wild. In short, it isa climate most 
avorable for vegetables and semitropical 
fruits and flowers. The pumpkinsare high in 
color, but low in taste. A sawdust pudding. 
would be as palatableasa Maltese pumpkin pie 
The “ fields ” of the Maltese peasant are en- 
closed in stone walls, and will not average 
more than half an acre each. Two-thirds of 
the surface of Malta is rock and the soil of 
these fiields has mostly been “made.” It 
takes a man’s lifetime to chang a rock floor into 
a fertile“ farm but the Maltese are patient 
and industrious. They love their island. 
They affectionately call it Fior del Mondo, or 
the Flower of the World; but, to the naked 
eye of the traveler, the appropriateness of 
the term is not apparent.— New York Tribune. 





COLD WEATHER DANGERS. 


Sudden deaths at this time of year, show 
some of the sharp trials of biting windsand low 
temperature on feeble constitutions, young or 
old. It is well to avoil sudden changes, or any 
tax orexposure when greatly fatigued. Ifa car 
or carriage-ride will save a spell of sickness, 
there is always economy in spending six cents 
or a dollar, as the case may be, or can be 
afforded, in escaping either the chill of 
pneumonia or the snap of a weakened heart. 
Car fare is cheaper than medical prescrip- 
tions. Those who feel a strain about the 
region of the heart should avoid hearty meals; 
eat sparingly and often (but not towards 
evening) and rest after eating, not starting 
out too suddenly to work. They should not 
sit in cold rooms, or go from hot rooms into 
the outer air, without ample protection. They 
should avoid either working or sleeping with 
cold feet. Warming the feet thoroughly on 
retiring, with a hot bottle or brick, saves 
much strain on the nervous strength. One’s 
feet may not feel cold by sensation, but the 
true way is to apply the hand and if they 
feel cold toa warm hand then it is time to 
induce circulation. Young children espe- 
cially should never be put to bed unless their 
feet are thoroughly warm. Next morning a 
brisk rubbing with a wet towel, dipped in 
hydrant water, not a cold foot bath, for deli- 
cate folks will restore the necessary elasticity 
aud prevent any taking cold from the hot ap- 
plications over night.— Public Ledger. 





THE divine rest comes only after we have 
labored and been heavy-laden. The life cur- 
rents run heavenward when our strongest and 
divine attractions are all taken away from the 
earth.—Deater Clapp. 


ANCIENT ROCK-HEWN EDICTs. 

Immediately above the junction of the 
Jumna and Ganges stands the old fort of 
Allahabad, a grand mass of red sandstone, 
built by the great emperor Akbar. Here jt 
was the English found refuge during the My. 
tiny ; and our friends showed us the baleon . 
overhanging the river, to which they haute 
fully hauled up any morsels of food or fire. 
wood brought to them by the faithful old sery. 
ants, whom they had been compelled to dis. 
miss from within the walls of the fort. 

In the centre of the fort stands a very re 
markable monolith, surmounted by a lion, 
It bears an inscription in the ancient Palj 
character, and is known as the stone of Asok, 
a mighty emperor who lived about 250 B.C, 
and who having embraced the tenets of 
Buddha, inscribed his decree on sundry great 
pillars which he erected in divers cities. One 
of these is at the Buddhist caves of Karil, 
and is called the Lion-pillar. It is a sixteen. 
sided monolith, surmounted by four lions, 
Another exists at Delhi in the ruined fort of 
Togluck. His pillars are sometimes sur. 
mounted by lions, sometimes by human fig. 
ures overshadowed by the seven headed cobra, 
or some other emblem of power, such as the 
mystic umbrella—symbolical of _Buddha—of 
which sufficient trace remains to be recog- 
nized, though time and weather have in the 
course of 2,000 long years worn;away the dis- 
tinct form. 

From the reign of Asoka, the stone archi- 
tecture of India dates its origin. He is said 
to have left 84,000 buildings of various sorts, 
as marks of his foot-prints on Time’s sands, 
To him is attributed the great tope at Sanchi 


that mighty relic-shrine, whose huge stone 


ere are to this day a marvel of mytho- 
ogical sculpture, representing the primeval 
worship of sacred serpents and holy trees, 
and displaying wheels, umbrellas, and other 
symbols more particularly suggestive of the 
new faith—that of Buddha—which Asoka 
established as the religion of the state. This 
mighty despot having determined that the 
new maxims which had become binding on 
his own conscience should henceforth be law 
to his subjects, proceeded to inscribe them on 
stone in every corner of his dominions, that 
the wayfarer might read them for himself. 
Thus it is, that besides finding his edicts 
engraver on his buildings and pillars, the 
are also found inscribed—as on imperishable 
tablets—on great rocks scattered over the 
country from Orissa to Peshawur. One of 
these huge boulders, 20 feet in height and 23 
in circumference, lies in the lonely jungle in 
the district of Kathiawad in Western India. 
Here the emperor states that being convinced 
of the iniquity of slaying living creatures, he 
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will henceforth desist from the pleasures of 
the chase. Henceforth, no animal must be 

at to death either for meat or sacrifice; and 
this law, which the emperor appoints for him- 
self, is to apply to all his subjects, who are in 
future to feed only on vegetables. His pro- 
tection to the brute creation applies not only 
to their lives; medical care is to be provided 
for all living} creatures, man and _ beast, 
throughout the whole empire, as far south as 
Ceylon. Wells were to be dug, and trees 

Janted, that man and beasts might have 
shade and drink. The emperor forbids all 
convivial meetings, as displeasing to the gods 
or injurious to the reveller. He declares that 
he will himself set the example of abstaining 
from all save religious festivals. On this huge 
“Junagadh Rock,” as it is called, allusion is 
also made to four contemporary Greek kings. 
The date thus obtained is proved to be about 
250 B. C., which just corresponds with that 
of Asoka himself. 

The edicts go into various other matters. 
They inculcate the practice of a moral law 
of exceeding purity; they enjoin universal 
charity ; and bid all men strive to propagate 
the true creed. To this end special mission- 
aries were to he sent forth to the uttermost 

rts of the earth, to preach to rich and poor, 
Snel and ignorant. Nevertheless nothing 
savoring of religious persecution was to be 
tolerated. At the same time the domestic 
life of the people was subject to the strictest 
censorship, overseers being appointed to re- 
port on every act. These domestic inspectors 
attracted the particular attention of the|Greeks 
who visited India in the train of Alexander 
the Great, who first turned the attention of 
Europeans to the then unknown Indian land, 
and pursued his career of conquest as far as 
the banks of the Sutlej, establishing Greek 
colonies at various places.— Chambers’s Jour- 
nal, 





DOMESTIC POND LILIES. 


At the New York State Experiment Sta- 
tion there is a barrel cut down to convenient 
size, and then set in a hole dug in the earth 
upon a corner of the lawn. The top of the 
barrel is just level with the surface of the 
lawn. It has about four inches of river mud 
in the bottom, in which were planted a few 
roots of the common white pond lily. The 
barrel was then filled with water, and is kept 
full from a faucet in the aqueduct pipe, the 
water being turned on as often as necessary. 
The barrel has been a beautiful miniature 
pied of white lilies all through the season. 
n the fall, after the weather gets cold, the 
barrel or tub is lifted out and carried to the 
cellar, where it is protected from freezing, and 
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where the roots of the lilies will be kept in 
conditions similar to what they would be 
surrounded with in their natural state. Nothing 
can be more charming in the way of flowers 
on a lawn than a small pond of water lilies 
blooming daily the whole summer through. 
Of course the barrel must be set where teams 
and persons would not walk into it by night 
or day. If the tub isa tight one, the trouble 
of keeping it supplied with water will not be 
great upon any lawn.—N. E. Farmer 





A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


[Extract from a letter of Alice, the lateGrand Duchess 
' of Hesse, to her mother Queen Victoria.]; 

“TI will tell you of something I did the 
other day; please tell no one, because not a 
soul but Louis and my ladies know of it here. 
I am the patroness of the ‘ Heidenreich Stift- 
ung’ to which you also gave a handsome 
present in the beginning. The ladies who 
belong to it go to bring linen to poor respect- 
able women in child-bed, who claim their 
assistance. They bring them food and, in 
short, help them. All cases are reported to 


me. 

The other day I went to one incog. with 
Christa, in the old part of the town—and 
the trouble we had to find the house! At 
length, through a dirty court yard, up a dark 
ladder into one little room, where lay in one 
bed the poor woman and her baby; in the 
room, four other children, the husband, two 
other beds and a stove. But it did not smell 
bad, nor was it dirty. I sent Christa down 
with the children, then with the husband 
cooked something for the woman; arranged 
her bed a little, took her baby for her, bathed 
its eyes—for they were so bad, poor little 
thing—and did odds and ends forher. I 
went twice. The people did not know me, 
and were so nice, so good and touchingly at- 
tached to each other; it did one’s heart good 
to see such good feelings in poverty. The 
husband was out of work, the children too 
young to go to school and they had only four 
Kreutzers (about one cent.) in the house when 
sh2 was confined. Think of that misery and 
discomfort.” 

“If one never sees any poverty, and always 
lives in that cold circle of court people, one’s 
good feelings dry up, and I felt the want of 
going about and doing the little good that is 
in my power.” 





Trutus which appear of little value may 
help to bring out other truths of great value. 





Goop resolutions may often fail, and yet 
grow gradually into good habits.—Edward 
Wigglesworth. 








THE CHRISTIAN’S FATHERLAND. 


Where is the Christian’s Fatherland ? 

Is itthe Holy Hebrew land ? 

In Nazareth’s vale, on Zion’s steep, 

Or by the Galilean deep? 

Where pilgrim hosts have rushed to lave 
Their stains of sin in Jordan’s wave, 

Or sought to win by brand and blade 
The tomb wherein their Lord was laid? 


Where is the Christian’s Fatherland? 
Is it the haunted Grecian strand 
Where Apostolic wanderers first 

The yoke of Jewish bondage burst ? 

Or where, on many a mystic page, 
Byzantine prelate, Coptic sage, 

Fondly essayed to intertwine 

Earth’s shadows with the light divine? 


Or is the Christian’s Fatherland 

Where, with crowned head and croziered hand, 
The Ghost of Empire proudly flits, 

And on the grave of Ceesar sits ? 

O by those world-embracing walls, 

O in those vast and pictured halls, 

O underneath that soaring dome 

Shall this not be the Christian’s home? 


Where is the Christian’s Fatherland ?— 
He still looks on from land to land— 

Is it where German conscience woke, 
When Luther’s lips of thunder spoke? 

Or where by Zurich’s shore was heard 
The calm Helvetian’s earnest word? 

Or where, beside the rushing Rhone, 
Stern Calvin reared his unseen throne? 
Or where from Sweden’s snows came forth 
The stainless hero of the North? 


Or is there yet a closer band, 

Our own, our native Fatherland ? 

Where Law and Freedom, side by side, 

In Heaven’s behalf have gladly vied : 

Where prayer and praise for years have rung 
In Shakespeare's accents, Milton’s tongue, 
Blessing with cadence sweet and grave 

The fireside nook, the ocean wave, 

And o’er the Broad Atlantic hurled, 
Wakening to life another world? 


No, Christian, no, not even here, 
By Christmas hearth or churchyard dear ; 
or yet on distant shores brought nigh 
By martyr’s blood or prophet’s cry ; 
Nor Western pontiff’s lordly name, 
Nor Eastern patriarch’s hoary fame ; 
Nor e’en where shone sweet Bethlehem’s star; 
Thy Fatherland is wider far. 


Thy native home is wheresoe’er 

Christ’s Spirit breathes a holier air ; 

Where Christ-like Faith is keen to seek 

What Truth or Conscience freely speak ; 

Where Christ-like Love delights to span 

The rents that sever man from man; 

Where round God’s throne His just ones stand ; 

There, Christian, is thy Fatherland. 
—Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. 








OH may it be my chief concern, 
To do Thy holy will: 

So shall Thy conscious presence be, 
My Guide and Helper still. 





PASSIVE resistance is often more effectual 
than active. 
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TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 


An eminent English authority on physi. 
| ology, Dr. Carpenter in a late number of ‘the 
| London Times, gives a new and forcible argy. 
| ment for total abstinence,from all intoxicants, 
| He says: 
| “I am of ‘opinion that alcohol is a most 
| virulent poison, and, under certain circum. 
| stances, is a most valuable medicine. The 
| shetainer has the full benefit of its effeots 
when it becomes necessary to use it in cases of 
illness ; but the moderate drinker throws away 
the benefit which it might be as a medicine, 
No physician is able to use it as an instry. 

| ment of precision in one who is accustomed 
to take it asa diet. The moderate drinker 
submits to the toxic effect of the dose every 
day, and his nervous system is already some. 
what deadened to its direct influence, so that 
the dose which produces a decided results on 
the abstainer has scarcely any effect upon the 
moderate drinker. A larger and more poison. 
ous dose has to be given, with the certainty 
of some evil resulting from its use, which will] 
have to be removed before the system returns 
to its normal and healthy standard. 

“-It is an instrument of precision in the 
hands of a physician when he is treating an 
abstainer. It is no longer so to the moderate 
drinker; and, as a consequence, the Jatter 
suffers by having one precise remedy the less 
which may be used in his treatment when he 
requires it.” ; 





meen 
THE LIBRARY. 


Among the works recently introduced into 
the Library of Friends, Fifteenth and Race 
streets, Philadelphia, are the following : 


Brown’s History of Maryland (Am. Common- 
wealths). 
Gay’s Life of James Madison (Am. States- 


men). 
Scudder’s Viking Bodleys. 
Carlyle’s Life in London. By J. A. Froude. 
Emily Faithful’s Three Visits to America. 
The Life of the Princess Alice of England. 
Cook’s 1000 Objects for the Microscope. 
Justin McCarty’s Four Georges. 
Hammerton’s Human Intercourse. 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
The Land of the Incas. 
The Boys’ and Giris’ Herodotus. 
Byers’ Switzerland and the Swiss. 
Johnston’s American Politics. 
Our Birds. By Langile. 


American Politics—We commend to the 
use and study of young Americans this brief 
and accurate manual from the pen of Alex- 
ander Johnston, A.M. The duty of citizen- 
ship in a republic such as ours brings with it 





the obligation to learn as much as possible of - 


the national political history. Demagogism 
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will have much less opportunity among a 

ple wha have really made a careful study 
of the history of the political changes in 
their country. 

The work is said to have served as a text- 
book in Harvard College. 

It was first published in 1879, and has now 
reached a second edition, giving the particu- 
lars of American political history up to 1881. 
The young citizens of the United States 
« should be able to learn that the true national 
differences have a history and a recognized 
basis of existence, and should lie prevented 
from following factitious party differences 
contrived for personal objects.” 

The book is thoroughly indexed, thus 
making it really a volume for reference. It 
is from the press of Henry Holt & Co., New 
York. 


The Young Folks’ Josephus.—From J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. we have this condensation 
and simplification of the work of Flavius 
Josephus—the history of the Jews. Jose- 
phus was a Jew of the first Christian century. 
He was born at Jerusalem A. D. 37 and 
in the year 63 he visited Rome on an errand 
of mercy for his people, in which he was suc- 
cessful through the favor and influence of 
Poppaea, wife of Nero. Later he was ap- 

inted governor of Galilee and was an actor 
in the Jewish War which ended with the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. Of this great and 
tragic event he is the historian, and his nar- 
rative is noble and pathetic. His other im- 

rtant work, “The Antiquities of the Jews,” 
is also condensed in the present volume. 

We fully approve such adaptations of im- 
portant works to the taste and comprehension 
of the young. It is the work of William 
Shepard. 





Analytic Elocution—From J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. we have received a rather elabo- 
rate work on vocal culture, prepared by 
James E. Murdock, as a result of his accu- 
mulated experience of over forty years in the 
practice and teaching of Elocution. He be- 
lieves that the speaking voice, by proper pro- 
cess of training, is capable of development in 
strength, beauty and flexibility. In the ex- 
position of the subject the author has pre- 
ferred the notation Dr. Rush has used in his 
“Philosophy of the Voice,” which he con- 
siders the most complete system ever offered 
to the student of Elocution. 





An Outline of Future Religion.—Such is 
the ambitious title of the substantial and 
handsome volume of 588 pages which comes 
to us from G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of New 
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York. It is from the pen of T. Lloyd Stan- 
ley, and bears the significant and sacred 
motto, which embodies the grandest of reli- 
gious affirmations: “ God is a spirit, and they 
that worship Him must worship Him in spirit 
and in truth.” The author dedicates his work 
“Ad Majorum Dei Gloriam: To the greater 
glory of God—the God of life.” 

The writer takes the position that the reli- 
gion of the future must either tend in the 
direction the Church is now taking, toward 
greater personality, or proceed in that of 
greater spirituality or intellectuality. He 
believes that the latter course is more in ac- 
cord with the facts of nature and science, and 
must prevail. 

The world’s religion of the not distant fu- 
ture will, he contends, rest mainly on the 
teachings of Christ Jesus, purified from its 
accretions, and more fully expounded and 
understood. He looks forward to the time 
when Christianity will be relieved from the 
incubus of the marvelous and the legendary. 
Thus relieved, its enthusiastic reception by 
the Brahmist, the Buddhist, the Confucian, 
the Israelite, the disciple of Zoroaster, is as- 
sured, and even the proud Mohammedan will 
be sure to follow. 

He founds his judgment on his persuasion 
of the pre-eminent superiority of the teach- 
ing, and the life example of the Blessed 
Nazarene, when freed from the repulsive 
dogma of a complex Daity. He believes, 
also, the admission by Christian teachers that 
the apostles of the great-world-faiths were 
the Blessed Master’s coadjutors in the work 
of bringing to pass upon earth the true King- 
dom ot God, will have a wonderful tendency 
to gather mankind into a Church universal. 

hen follow twenty chapters giving a sys- 
tematic review of the successive unfoldings 
of religious ideas to the peoples of the earth, 
pointing to the unity of the supreme thought 
in each with all the others, Tan this he 
deduces his prophesy of their combination 
into a vaster and more comprehensive system 
than any yet known. 

In the view of Stanley, God is spirit—the 
One and Only Spirit in whom all other spirits 
exist. This fact of the All-embracing Life 
which holds and includes all life—the Spirit 
which embraces all Spirit—has been hinted 
in all religions, and, as the author thinks, 
plainly taught by Jesus Himself. To this 
supreme Teacher of Mankind Stanley has 
devoted nearly half the volume. 

We cite the concluding paragraph of the 
volume, in which the writer shadows forth 
his conception of the spiritual Life which is 
Deity, and in which we live and move and 
have our being: 

“The highest happiness is attained when 
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we can feel this all-informing, perfect Life, 
whose own bliss of living is not alone concen- 
trated in Himself, but is augmented by the 
vast, immeasurable bliss in living of the infi- 
nity of minor lives—to be not merely a Parent, 
but a loving Friend, a dear Companion. This 
realization of His presence ae with it per- 
fect peace. The full fruition of this peace— 
this high and holy companionship—is perhaps 
oftenest enjoyed amongst the innocent life of 
nature, particularly within the soft, but awful 
and vital stillness of the woods. It was in 
some solemn grove—some such woodland tem- 
le—that the poet felt this peace, and met its 
Gaver, the Lord of Life, when he wrote : 


“**O, this is peace! I have no need 
Of friend to talk, or book to read; 
A dear Companion here abides ; 
Close to my thrilling heart he bides ; 
The holy silence is His voice, 
I lie and listen and rejoice.’ 


“The wise, who feel Him within,—their 
Soul,—to them belongs eternal peace.’’ 








ITEMS. 


DURING the past month the British Govern- 
ment has virtually annexed half of New 
Guinea. This vast territory exceeds in area 
several of the chief European Kingdoms. 


A PROFESSORSHIP of mathematics expressly 
for a woman has been established in the new 
University at Stockholm. The lady in ques- 
tion is Mrs. Dr. Sophie Kowalevski, who has 
written an important paper on partial differen- 
tial equators. 


Ir is proposed by the Bureau of Geological 
Survey to undertake thesystematic and scien- 
tific observation of earthquakes in thiscountry, 
and Major Powell has instructed Captain C. 
E. Dalton to draw up the plans for the organi- 
zation of the work. It is said the expense 
will not be great, while the results promise to 
be important and interesting. 


AT a meeting of the Church of England 
Temperance Society at Sunderland, Mr. Jas. 
Laing, ship builder, said that since 1879 four 
and a half millions of money had been paid to 
the artisans in the shipbuilding and allied 
trades of the town, but during the past four 
years £600,000 had gone in drink alone. De- 
ducting one-third for the higher class licensed 
houses and hotels, they had the broad fact 
that £100,000a year went out of the hard earn- 
ings of the laboring population into the pub- 
lican’s hands. 


RECENT advices from South Australia state 
that the Assembly at Adelaide has abolished 
judicial oaths by law. In new States changes 
for the better are not hindered by the force of 
long-established precedents, and it may be 
expected that by them certain moral princi- 
ples of Christianity will be more easily incor- 

rated in laws than in old countries. In 

ngland the abolition of the oath administered 
to membersof Parliament who are not Friends, 
has been advocated by men whose moral and 
religious principles were bad; so that some 
religious papers, there have spoken of the 
abandonment of oaths as ff it were the giving 
up of a part of the Christian religion. Time 
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and serious thought, however, must dispel 
opinion, and it may be expected that the 
example of South Australia will be followeg 
by all Christian peoples.— Friends’ Review, 


THE subject of sewing in the Public Schools 
has been under consideration for some time 
past, and the proper committees have detep. 
mined to put the theories to the test of 
experiment. About 7,000 pupils of girls secon. 
dary and grammar schools, or nine sections 
out of the 31 into which the city is divid 
now begin to receive lessons in sewing as part 
of the regular course of instruction. Eno 
teachers qualified for the work and willing to 
engage in it are already secured. We ful] 
sympathize with this movement, and hope for 
good results. 


THE English Post-office authorities have ip. 
troduced the tricycle into the parcels post 
service. Two of these machines, each capable 
of carrying two hundred pounds, run between 
Waterloo and Croydon, about twelve miles, 
and between London Bridge and Woolwich, 
Two journeys are performed by each carrier 
in a day. 


semi-circular dome for long parcels, a body 
for heavier goods, and a well for lighter 
cels. Each portion is ney locked. The 
whole is painted red, and is marked with the 
letters V. R. 


F. H. BIGNELLE, of Quebec, who left that ci 
last June in command of a transport exped 
tion to Lake Mistassini, has returned. He 
reports that, ‘in Rupert’s Land, at a distance 
of 360 miles from Lake St. John, reached the 
southwestern extremity of the great Lake 
Mistassini. The general trend of the lake, so 
far as known, is from the southwest to the 
northeast, stretching away from Foam Bay 
and a height of land in he southwest to an 
unknown distance towards eastern Maine and 
Labrador. The waters of the lake swarm with 
fish of all kinds, and fur-bearing animals are 
abundant. The climate is agreeable, and the 
region is suitable for agricultural purposes. It 
is stated that the Hudson Bay Company have 
had an agency there for upwards of a hun- 
dred years, but have held it secret that a lake 
of such dimensions ever existed in that part 
of the country. It is supposed to be as large 
as Lake Superior.” 





NOTICES. 


The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of 
Swarthmore College will be held at the Meet- 
ing-house, Race Street, west of Fifteenth St., 
ou Third-day, Twelfth month 2d, 1884, at 1,30 
o'clock. 

Stockholders not receiving a personal notice 
of this meeting, will confer a favor by sending 
their name and Post-office address to 


GEO. W. HANCOCK, Clerk, 
Fortieth and Lancaster aveuue. 
Friends are especially invited to attend the 
Religious Meeting at the Home for Aged Col- 
ored Persons, Belmont and Girard avenues, 
on First-day, Eleventh mo. 30th, at 3 P. M. 








ormerly the same work was per. — 
formed by a van and two horses, and the new © 
system is thereforea considerable saving. The — 
Post-office tricycle consists of three parts, a — 
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